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between percept and representation is too sharp. He would make them 
absolutely distinct, and would relate them to different cerebral processes 
and probably to the activity of separate organs in the brain. The process 
of representation is not in any respect a renewal of the process of 
perception. We do not recall past experiences of an object, but get, 
in memory, a new and fundamentally different kind of experience of it. 
But this makes it hard to see how perception of an object enables us 
later to recall it; if the organs concerned in the two processes are dif- 
ferent, no " trace " or modification of the organ by the first impression 
would operate to make possible a representation. Memory can not be 
conceived as something entirely new, wholly distinct from perception; 
the two processes must at least overlap, and their organs be in part the 
same. Such a view as that recently propounded by Mr. Marshall, accord- 
ing to which memory recalls part of the perceptual experience, namely, 
the less sensory part — not all, but some of the cerebral organs active 
in perception being also active in memory — seems adequate to the in- 
trospective facts which Dr. Sidis reports, and at the same time logically 
consistent. And if we add to this the further supposition that the 
sensory part of the perceptual process may be recalled, with an intensity 
varying from zero in those whose sensory imagery is nil to a high degree 
in those who report their images to be almost equivalent to sensations, 
then it would seem that all the observations were sufficiently accounted 
for. 

E. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 
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We take the following from a brief account of Lord Kelvin's philos- 
ophy contributed by Sir Oliver Lodge to Nature : " Whereas it had been 
hoped to explain force in terms of latent motion, Lord Kelvin in later 
years sought to expound motion in terms of force, giving up the kinetic 
unification of the material universe in favour of a conception more arbi- 
trary and descriptive, and permitting himself to regard force as perhaps 
an equally fundamental, perhaps a more fundamental, conception than 
motion. It may be that philosophers will concede the (to me) somewhat 
improbable proposition that an explanation in terms of force and action- 
at-a-distance will be as satisfactory as an elucidation in terms of motion 
and a continuous medium. To Lord Kelvin it would appear that both 
solutions were equally satisfactory, and that it was only a question of 
which was the most tractable. In any case it is notewothy that he 
took up so clear and definite a position; it is the key to much of his recent 
work, and to the difficulties which he felt in accepting some of the hypoth- 
eses which are a natural consequence of the electrical theory of matter 
and of some of the facts of radio-activity. It now seems not unnatural 
that he should have sought to express and explain these great results 
otherwise. His attitude is both coherent and reasonable; though I would 
urge that most theoretical advance and discovery (in the hands of Max- 
well and others) has been along the continuous and medium line, which, 
if not the line of ultimate explanation, is at any rate that of achievement. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that, if a longitudinal impulse is 
transmitted by an incompressible medium at an infinite pace, the process 
becomes barely distinguishable from action at a distance, through a force 
varying according to a specified law. Or— putting what is virtually the 
same thought in another way—the influence of an electron, or matter- 
unit, whose field of force extends infinitely in all directions, need not be 
conceived as limited by some arbitrary boundary beyond which thing3 
can be said to be at a distance from it. . . . The conclusion of the dis- 
cussion on the constitution of the atom may be summed up thus: The 
internal energy of Lord Kelvin's model atom is static or potential. The 



